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By the Rev. W. WOOLLEY, A. M. Chaplain 4 
5 of the Marſhalſea. | g 
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« Of all the cants which are canted in this canting world 
though the cant of criticiſm may give the greateſt pain, the 
cant of deluſion and hy poeriſy is certainly the moſt de- 
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% TJ; $ENSE and SPIRIT with HUMANITY: 


is ſometimes ANGRY, and its FROWN CONFOUNDS: 


% Nit even VINDICTIVE 3 but in VENGEANCE JUST. | 
„ KnAvEs FAIN would LAUGH at it; ſome GREAT ONES 
| dare 5 bg — | 


Ju at his HEART the moſt UNDAUNTED $ON 
« Of FORTUNE DREADS #5 NAME, and AWEFUL 


CHARMS.” | 
EOF DAE. | 
Sold by JOR DAN, Fleet Street ; and 
RIDGEWAY, York Street. 
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SIR RICHARD HILL, BART. 
Se. | 


STR; * | 
A your great condeſcenſion and liberalicy 
induced you to honour me with ſeveral 
letters in private, I hope you will pardon the 
warm impulſes of gratitude, which prompt me 
to acknowledge them in public, and to dwell 
upon a few of their numberleſs beauties. I alſo 
truſt, that your well-known modeſty will not be 
too much offended at my pointing out your 
happy choice of expreſſion, the ſmooth cadence 
of your periods, the richneſs of your zmagery, 
the irreſiſtible force of your reaſoning, and, 
above all, the purity and dignity of your ſenti- 
ments. I am ſorry, that the confined nature of 
my preſent ſubject will not permit me to intro- 
A 
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_ duce, at the ſame time, ſome- ſpecimens of your 
eloquence in the Houſe of Commons, where 
you have fo often relaxed the niuſcles even of 
your adverſaries, which was much more than 
refuting their arguments; and where your won- 
der-working wit, by reconciling the moſt oppo- 
ſite things in nature, and by blending, with equal 
piety and humour, the parables of the New 
Teſtament with Joe Millar's Jeſts, has repeat- 
edly excited burſts of laughter, a thouſand 
times more flattering than the dumb ſilence of 
conviction, or the noiſy teſtimonies of applauſe. 
O! that my genius could rife to a level with 
my ſubject; and that the bold touches of my 
pencil could trace ſome likeneſs of ſo great an 
original ! I ſhould chearfully ſubmit to the fate 
of Zeuxis, who is ſaid to have died with laugh- 
ing at his portrait of an old woman. My pride 
would ſwell with the idea, that my name muſt 
then deſcend with that of Sir Ricuarpd HiLL 
to poſterity ; and that, by means of ſuch an aſ- 
ſociation, it would retain a CIs place 
in the regiſter of fame, 


« As long as ſtreams i in ſilver mazes rove, 


And ſpring with annual green renews the ore.” + 


CANTING. | 3 


The hope of ſo glorious a reward animates my 
exertions; and enlarges my views. While I am 
tracing the outlines of ycur character, Sir Richard, 
I eannot repreſs an earneſt wiſh to do the like 
juſtice to your illuſtrious brother; that truly re- 
verend divine; with whoſe praiſes every private 
mad-houſe within twenty miles of London is 
known to ring: the proprietors hail him as their 
benefactor: the patients exemplify the bleſſed 
effects of his doctrine! RowWI AND HII is in 
one reſpect at leaſt unparalleled: he is the only 
preacher that ancient or modern times have ever 
yet produced, who could raiſe his hearers above 
all thoſe weak fears and childiſh horrors which 
nature; reaſon, and religious prejudices have 
annexed to acts of ſuicide, His proſelytes have 
given ſeveral proofs that they could {mile at the 
razor's edge or at the halter's nooſe that was to 
launch their ſouls into eternity; and the glowings 
of love have been ſo burning hot in ſome of 
them, on their return from his evening lectures; 
that they could find no relief but in the cool 
bottom of the Thames! Black Friars' Bridge is 
now become as famous as the Lover's leap of 
og; 1 any a modern Sappbo, after 
7 ii A | 
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one of Rowland's celeſtial hymns, have plunged 
with intrepidity into the over-whelming tide. 


Wich what rapture ſhall I deſcribe the pro- 
greſs of this miniſter of comfort! How delightfu] 
it muſt be to follow him from the beginning of 
his career, when he firſt fallied forth from the 
brothels of Oxford, and the haunts of diſſipation, 
to reform and enlighten mankind to convince 
the world, that where ſin had notoriouſly abounded, 
there grace did much more abound ! The little aids 
of learning and ſtudy he always deſpiſed. Let 
thoſe, faid he, conſult the primitive fathers, or 
pore their eyes out over the volumes of a Lowth, an 
Atterbury, a Sherlock, or a Tillotſon, who cannot 
truft. to their ' own ſtrengtb of lungs, violence of 


geſture, and an unctaſing burly-burly of ſcunds for 


an hour or two upon any emergency. His hymns, 
where he appears to ſoar on ſeraphic wing, ſhew 


; his juſt contempt of all the Pagan offarnients: of 
nite; fancy x genius, judgment, rhyme, metre, and 
common ſenſe; It is true that Moſes; Iſaiah, 


and David did not wholly deſpiſe cheſe graces in 
Weir moſbadilirediproduRions, /Bur:what were 
they, compared to Rowland Hill? Tbey had only 


a faint glimmering of that light, the full blaze of 


1 
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which illuminates his mind. Their” poetic effus 


ſions ſtood in need of artificial ernbelliſhments : - 
Rowlond's 5 ms like ban irlelf, 


Bas e. Lit et 
„ 4 & 


1 « Wants not. che 99 aid of ornament; z | ; 


„ But i is when unadorn'd, adorn'd the moſt. 0 
v3.2 2 i 18 N 


The | great Rowland is not leſs worthy of our 
admiration and our praiſe, for ſcorning the old 
and beaten paths to heaven, and directing us 
ee get there by a ſhort- cut of his own diſ- 


* 5 1 
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Though he found he could not vie with 


e or Weſley in the invention of new 


ſyſtems, and in the art of rendering extravagance 
and abſurdity plauſible ; he took another method, 


and cunningly blending the prayers of the eſta- 
bliſhed* church with the rant of inſpiration, he 
grafted the fruitful cions of methodiſm on the 
old ſtock of barren orthodoxy. I will not pre. 
tend to ſay, that he took the Himt of / this ſcheme 


from tlie uſual conduct of : Popiſh miMonaries, 
when they went to preach the goſpel to Pagan 


nations: they never attempted to deſtroy the old 
temples and altars, but retained as many of the 


ancient forms as they could; to reconcile- the 
people more readily to the new dectrines. Th 
the ſame manner, the keen, the politic, the ſa- 
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ſober . country were e diſguſted with 
the nonſenſe and frenzy of fanatics, adopted in 
his chapel the pure liturgy of Proteſtants; and 
after people were thus te mpted: to pray, they 
could not in decency avoid waiting to hear the 
ſermon. that followed. 
103-2 | 

How mall I now deſcribe the fac EM orator in 
7 pulpit ? Shall I invoke Raphael's departed 
'Fpirit to aſſiſt me in painting what may rival the 
celebrated cartoon of St. Paul preaching at 
Athens? Or rather ſhall I ſtrive to ſteal the fine 
touches of a much juſter reſemblance from 
Virgil's beautiful picture of the inſane Prieſteſs, 
when, full of the God, ſhe ranted and raved, to 
give vent to ** of the ane within 
her? wry 
. a 8 eſt numine 8 


HS, « Bachatur vates, magnum ſi 1 _ 
Excuſſiſſe Deum. 

My fancy preſents him at this: bi to. my 
view, ſuch as I have. often ſeen him in all the 

wildneſs of devotional tranſport; — the big, round 

drops of ſweat courſing one another down his 

hallowed front; and, in the heat of action, 


a — 1” 
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ſtreams of blood ſometimes guſhing from his 


expanded noftrils* ;—his eyes ſtarting ;—his 25 


on fire; his mouth covered with holy foam ;— 
his reverend locks diſhevelled ;-—his breaſt heav- 
ing like the billows in a tempeſt ;—his left arm 
unfurling the banner of damnation againſt unbe- 
lievers, whilft his right ſeemed to brandiſh the 
bolt of divine wrath at their perverſeneſs and in- 
credulity. It would be a weak, as well as a 
profane ſimile, to compare his voice upon thoſe 
occaſions to that of the brazer-lung'd Stentor, 
whoſe throat is ſaid to have ſurpaſſed the force 
of a hundred tongues; or even to the ſhout of 


Mars, when he anima tes contending armies to 


the moſt dreadful havoc. No! we can liken it 
to nothing leſs than the blaſts of the laſt trumpet, 
when the dead are to be ſummoned from their 
graves. Thus it is, that he keeps awake the 


attention of his auditory ; and if ever he per- 


ceĩves any eye-lids weighed down by carnal 
heavineſs, in ſpite of his uſual efforts, he an 
ſends forth his loudeſt roar : 


3 The ſleepers ſtart, and trembling gaze 3 
8 And earth and bear n ROTO to his found ! ye 


* This i: is no \ exaggeration, or fe but an abſolute fact, 2 
neſſed at different times by thouſands of ſpectators; and the guſhing 
of the blood has often been ſo violent, as to force the reverend 
maniac to quit his pulpit, 


* 
| 
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But, Sir Richard, I muſt not continue this 
ironical ſtrain. I have charges to bring againſt 
you and your brother, too ſerious to be treated 
with an air of pleaſantry. It is enough to expoſe 
ſome culprits to deriſion; but others may de- 
ſerve to be hung up in the gibbets of infamy. 
Vou have both attempted to do me the greateſt 
wrong: you partly ſucceeded: J ſeek juſtice : 
in purſuance of it, I ſhall follow you, Sir 
Richard, to the retreats of corruption, and your 
brother to the lurking-holes of hypocriſy : I ſhall 
drag you forth into the open face of day: I ſhall 
bare you to the ſun: I ſhall ſhew you in all 
your naked deformity. You cannot make any 
appeal from the tribunal, before which I mean 
to bring you; it is the tribunal of the Engliſh 
nation. I do not truſt to the arts.of inſinuation, 
or of mere argument, to enforce my charges 
againſt you: they will all be proved by the teſti- 
mony of your own hand- writing ;—by the writing 
oft that hand, which, unluckily for you, betrayed 
the ſecrets of a rotten heart, and of a ſtill more 
_ deſpicable underſtanding. With ſuch evidence 
in my ſupport, I boldly call you to the bar; and 
_after I have related my unvarniſhed narrative of 
Nets, I ſhall leave your country to bs in judg- 

ment on you. 


AN TIN G. 


impeachment, Sir Richard, it may be proper to 
take notice of ſome inſinuations, which you and 


your brother have ſneakingly endeavoured to 


ſpread abroad to my diſadvantage. Both of you 
were convinced, that you had no means of de- 


fending yourſelves, but by ſome inſidious attack 
on my credit: this was your forlorn bope + this 
was the laſt and the moſt artful of your jeſuitical 
-manceuvres. But here alſo I am prepared to 


meet you. I will even acknowledpe, that the 


character of an accuſer ought to be much more 
blameleſs and reſpectable than that of the parties 

| accuſed; and that he ſhould take a careful re- 
view of his own conduct, before he preſumes to 
ceenſure that of another. Qui alterum incuſat 

- . probri, ſays Cicero, eum ipfum ſe intueri oporter. 
As I have heard you confeſs you never could 
learn Latin, and as I know your brother conceals 


his ignorance of it under a pretended contempt 


for heathen languages, I ſhall fave you both the 
trouble of applying to any friend for a tranſlation 
of that judicious remark of the Roman orator, 


dy giving you this paraphraſe of it: He, be 
. CHARGES a MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT With BASE- 


| NESB and DISHONOUR; and @& BIGH METHO- 


9 
heſore I enter upon the ſeveral articles of your 
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+DISTICAL PRIEST with FALSHOOD and INJUSTICE, 
aug be to confider 4vell, whether. any of theſe imputa- 
tions can be RETORTED ON HIMSELF. Were I as 
fond of ſporting with the Scriptures, as you and 
your brother are, Sir Richard, 1 might add, in 
words of the higheſt authority, that a man ſhould 
Jt caſt the beam out of bis own eye, before be can 
Jee clearly how to pull the 'mote out of any other 
penſen s eye. Thus it becomes neceſſary to prefix 
à vindication of myſelf to the bill of indictment 
againſt you; and to wipe away every ſlanderous 
aſperſion from my own character, before I begin 
to eꝝpoſe the faul n the e 
. . 5 


| 10 n 8 which is to contain 
—_ -own-defence, I have little more to do than 
repeat what your dare machinations, Sir Richard, 
extorted from me ſome time ſince. Poiſoned 
- arrows were ſhot at me in every direction; but 
vou then profeſſed to be my ſtiend, I little 
imagined that you ſet on the aſſſſins. Still leſs 
did I fuſpect, that your brother, the apgflc of 
grace, but not ef good works, could be ſo void of 
Chriſtian Charity, and, indeed, of common ho- 
:neſty, as to run about from ſtreet to ſtreet, and 


houſe to houſe, to blaſt all my hopes by ſubor- 
nation and falſhood. When I felt that my cha- 
racter was wounded, I knew not by whom, and 
that the moſt wicked attempts were made to 
rob me of the very means of ſubſiſtence, I took 
up my pen, and wrote at once for my reputation 
and my life. The ſubſtance of that appeal to 
the public I ſhalb inſert here. Truth is neither 
afraid, nor aſhamed of repetition. Let the har 
tremble, particularly when, like you, Sir Richard, p 

he happens'to be curſed with a bad' On | 


When I was firſt driven to the 8 8 
appearing in print, I could not help feeling and 
confeſſing the reluctance with which any man of 
che leaſt modeſty or good ſenſe muſt enter upon 
the refutation of perſonal invectives. He knows 
how hard it is to ſay much of himfelf without 
vanity, or, at leaſt, without offending the deli- 
cacy of others. Every remark in his on favor, 
though extorted by unjuſt charges, may be im- 
puted to arrogance and the honeſt ſallies of his 
indignant warmth may be cafily miſcallet- the 
language of ſoreneſs. ' Beſides, however forcible 
and convincing his defence: may be; —with what- 
ever — ** repeb the blunted ſnafts which 

32 : 
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nn and cowardice have . at his cha- 
racter in the dark; he foreſees the danger of 
ſpreading a blaze round it which may attract the 
public eye, or provoke the rigour of a ſcrupu- 
lous, and perhaps prejudiced enquiry. Few of 
us are ſo exempt from infirmity and miſtake, as 
not to lie open to ſome cenſure; and © when, to 
gratify a private appetite, it is once reſolved upon, 
that an nnocent and an helpleſs creature ſhall 
be ſacrificed, it is an eaſy matter to pick up 
ſticks enough from any thicket where it has 
ſtrayed, to ſs a fire to offer it up with.” 


Another een alſo . to me. 
Slanderers, thought I, always fight on dirty 
ground, and with dirty weapons: it is not, there- 
fore eaſy, when once engaged, to get clear of 
ſuch a conteſt, without being beſpattered with 
ſome of the filth. Hence many perſons. of 
real worth have choſen to bear with unmerited 
reproach, rather than involve themſelves in dif. 
putes of ſo precarious an iſſue. Even waere the 
| pureſt virtue may have nothing to fear, a lau- 
dable pride may prevent it from giving, by its 
notice, any degree of conſequence to ſuch de- 
ſpicable enemies. The little inſets, which a 
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ſummer's heat may have engendered, muſt periſh 
of themſelves in the froſts of an enſuing winter, 
Exalted merit is far beyond the efforts of grovel- 
ing ſcurrility : great minds are never checked in 
the career of glory by the little obſtructions of 
envy and malice, bur advance above them with 
filent contempt, as the generous courſer paſſes 
by, unheeded, the barkings of a ſorry cur, which 


can never annoy, nay ſcarce be heard beyond 


the precincts of his native dunghill. 


But I reflected, at the ſame time, that, though 
eminent goodneſs may, by its height, be ſecured 
from the effuſions of baſe calumny; yet the 
ſituation of thoſe, who moved in humbler ſpheres, 
was widely different. The mediocrity of their 
rank leaves them within the reach of vulgar 

aſperſion. Their ſucceſsful progreſs through life 
often depends as much upon the opinion of others, 
as upon their own deſerts : they muſt anſwer the 
challenge of every ruffian ; or their courage will be 
queſtioned: they muſt repel every attack upon 
their, credit; or their eſtabliſhment and fortune 


are ruined for ever. A tame ſuffering of abuſe N 


might appear to ariſe from an incapacity of reply; 
and the undiſcerning multitude would not fail to 
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conſider the filence of the accuſed as a ſtrong 
proof, or e a ng of ol 3 


Under ſuch cireumſtances, the cafe of an un- 
beneficed and dependent clergyman 1s peculiarly 
hard. Af fort of ideal perfection, unattainable by 
man, is rigorouſly expected from him. His 
character, like Cæſar's wife, muſt not even be 
ſuſpected. If his reputation is once blaſted by 
the breath of infamy, no innocence of heart, no 
conſciouſneſs of integrity can repair the evil. 
| Yer, ſhould he come forward with a bold vindi- 
cation of his conduct, and endeavour to confound 

his falſe accuſers, he is then reproached with a 
want of becoming humility and patience. -'If, on 
the other hand, he makes no defence; the ſcan- 
dal gains ground: it is greedily fwallowed by the 
vicious of every deſcription : others dare not at- 
tempt | to oppoſe it, for fear of having their own 
faith and virtũe glanced at: even the moft arora 
regard the poor culprit with "barren pity, and 
charitably leave him to the conſolations of a fu- 
rure life, while he languiſhes f in this under the 
double preſſure of want and diſgrace. Thus he 
becomes alike the victim of his Chriſtian meck- 
neſs, or his n e 


* 3 —— 
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This, Sir Richard, was the exact picture. of 


my ſituation at that time, and this the apology I 
then made ior obtruding any of my private con- 
cerns on the public notice. My little pamphlet, 
which was addreſſed to your brother, having 
been written with the utmoſt ſimplicity of truth, 
and with all the natural gaiety of innocence, pro- 
duced the effect I aimed at: it cleared up my 
character to the world: it contained a laughable 
expoſition of the abſurdities laid to my charge: 


yet it could not wound the feelings of any man, 


except his own conſcience gave a pungency to 
my remarks, and converted the playful weapans 
of ridicule into poiſoned daggers. Some people 
are ſo extremely fore, that they cannot bear to 
be touched even with a feather. This was the 
caſe, Sir Richard, with your brother; with his 
privy counſellor, the gauze-man; and with a few 


more of the rotten props of Surrey Chapel. They 


made all London ring, from Bechnal Green to 
St. George's Fields, with the loudeſt and the moſt 
malicious invectives againſt me. The rage of 
detected hypocrites can 7 be es to * 
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258 our et; Sir Richard, a PROSE occa- 
ſion, was for ſome time much more artful. You 
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took the compliment I paid you in my pamphlet, 

though you knew too well you had not deſerved 
it; and you ſeemed to join in the laugh, while 
you were ſecretly ſtung to the quick, to find it 
turned againſt your deareſt friends. You had 
policy enough at firſt to conceal the irritations of 
your ſoul, and to profit by the hint I gave in the 
words of Shakeſpeare : 


* They that are moſt galled with my 3 
25 « They moſt muſt laugh.” — 


Bur you were not long able to ſubject yourſelf to 
this reſtraint. You concerted with your brother 


'- various plans of revenge. As you found it was 


impoſſible: by any new modes of canting, or of 
ſophiſtry to weaken the force of the aſſertions 
contained in my little pamphlet, you thought 
the only reſource you had was to make me ſup- 
preſs it. You tried the alternate effects of pro- 
miſes and of threats: you ſtrove to ſoothe me by 
the one,' and to intimidate me by the other : when 
you found that nothing could induce me to re- 

tract, you threw off your maſk in a fit of deſpair, 
and came forward my avowed enemy. I am 
ready to face you, Sir Richard; and though you 
may think yourſelf ſecure behind the triple ſhield 
of wealth, power, and methodiſm, I have no 


doubt of ſoon convincing you, that the ſword of 
truth, like the irreſiſtible ſpear of Ithuriel, will 
force its way to your guilty heart. 


Let me now explain the circumſtances which 
firſt led to our acquaintance : the principal facts 
are ſtated in my former pamphlet: I muſt here 
enter into minuter details. The reports circu- 
lated to my prejudice by your brother, and the 
reſt of the canting fraternity, compel me to give a 
ſhort account of my conduct for a few years 
back; but there is no occaſion to write an entire 
- hiftory of my life. The early part of it, indeed, 
would afford nothing very intereſting, or very 
marvellous. I have been told, that I came into 
the world quite in the natural way ; and my mo- 
ther never once amuſed me in my childhood 
with the relation of any dreams, omens, or prog- 


noſtics of my future greatneſs. She had all the 
tenderneſs, but none of the uſual credulity of 


parents. This it was, no doubt, which prevented 

her from getting my nativity caſt by a conjuror 

in our neighbourhood, who having been for many 

years a methodift preacher, muſt have acquired a 

deeper knowledge of the Black Art than the mere 

Rudents of profane aſtrology. Her want of faith 
C |; 
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in the /acred ſcer deprived me at leaſt of ſome en- 
traordinary biographical anecdote. I ſhall not, 
therefore, trouble either you, Sir Richard, or 
any other reader, with the trifling memoirs of 
my boyiſh or my youthful days. F ſhall take a 
large jump from my cradle to that ſtage of man- 
hood which determined my choice of a courſe of 
life, and which, among the firſt ſteps of my pro- 
motion, raiſed me to the honoxr of your brother's 
notice. 


When I offered myſelf to the Archbiſhop of 
York, as a candidate for holy orders, I did not 
go to him with recommendatory letters from any 
noble patrons to ſupply the want of learning and 
virtue. JI had not even at that time taken out 
my degree at College, which, like your brother's 
credentials, might have deceived a Prelate into 
a belicf of my being orthodox. I took with me 
nothing more than a plain teſtimonial from three 
reſpectable clergymen; a Greek Teſtament in 
one pocket, and Grotius on the Truth of the 
Chriſtian Religion in the other; two books, of 
which I know your brother to be completely ig- 
norant. I ſhall not deſcribe the particulars of 
my examination, or of my luccels, It 1s enough 
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to ſay that Dr. Markham was never yet known 
to ordain a dunce, a fanatic, or a man of bad 
character. 


Some time after, I came to London; and 
though I hadi no great man to take me by the 
hand, nor any extenſive connections to depend 
upon, yet as my views and my expences were 
equally moderate, I had little fear of being able 
to ſupport myſelf by occaſional duty. In this, 
however, I was for ſome time difappninted. The 
regular clergy are not always very ſcrupulous in 
the choice of thoſe whom they employ as ſubſti- 
cates, provided the work is done cheap. This 
turns. the ſcale in favour of ſuch as offer their 
ſervices at a lower rate than a common mechanic 
may reaſonably aſk for his day's labour. The 
buſineſs of preaching and praying for hire, in 
this great metropolis, is almoſt wholly engroſſed 
by intruders into the church ;—by men, without 
the leaſt claim to moral, or literary merit; who, 
to uſe their own phraſe, get themſebves docked, 
that-is to ſay, have their hair cut round, put on 
a fable garment, and have art enough to obtain 
a gown by ſurreptitious methods. Should any 
individual, or any particular ſet of men feel 

| C 2 EE 
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themſelves hurt by this remark, if they are as 
wiſe, as you once were, Sir Richard, they will 
conceal the ſmart, and not betray the pertinency 
of the application by their petulance, This 
would be /fultz nudare animi conſcientiom. 


I had not been long in tewn before your 
brother wanted a clergyman of the eftabliſhed 
church to, read prayers in Surrey Chapel, Tho' 
the pecuniary offer made me was not very 
tempting, I was given to underſtand that other 
advantages would ariſe from ſuch an introduction. 
Stranger as I was to the arts of methodiſm, I 
thought your brother, with all his oddities, to be 
a good ſort of man at bottom; and I had not 
the leaſt idea of the ſecret ſprings by which he 
kept his machine in motion. I never once ſuſ- 
pected, that his introducing me to you, and 
thereby raiſing my hopes of ſomething great from 
your intereſt, was merely to reconcile me to the 
paltry ſum of one guinca per quarter, for reading 
prayers twice a week in his chapel. -I thought, 
in the ſimplicity of my heart, that his ſhew of 
. Kindneſs for me, and his employing me to read 
the eſtabliſhed liturgy, were ſtrong proofs of his 
liberal reſpect for the church to which he once 
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belonged. Who could ſuppoſe that it was a Je- 
{uitical trick to ale in perſons of every perſua- 


fion; and that, as pews in St. George's church 


were very hard to be come at from the encreaſing 
populouſneſs of the pariſh, he had adopted this 
plan with the hope that a great many old and 
infirm people, who could not ſtand, would be 
tempted to ſubſcribe their half-crown a quarter 
for a ſeat in Surrey Chapel, provided the ſervice 
was the fame as what they had been uſed to! 
Some part of the merit of this ſcheme is, I am 
told, due to Mr. Webber, the gauze-man, who 
having; ſubſcribed ſome money towards building 


the chapel, was deeply intereſted in turning it to 


the beſt account. It is no wonder that this ha- 


 berdaſher of ſmall Wares ſhould drive his Phaeton 


with great velocity : the wheels receive a peculiar 
ſmoothneſs from the oil of grace; and his horſes 


canter with the gee-ho of fanatical contributions. 


If Rowland makes religion his trade, Webber 
has certainly made a good trade of his religion. 


But to return to my natrative.—T had not 


been long reading prayers upon Rowland's liberal 
eſtabliſhment, before the Chaplainſhip of the 


Marſhalſea became vacant. I made a reſpectful 
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offer of my ſervices, which was accepted. The 
perquiſites were very trifling ; but I hoped 1 
might be able to procure a fixed falary from 
Government. I was encouraged in this hope by 
your promiſe, Sir Richard, to ſecond my appli- 
cation to the Lords of the Treaſury ; and I will 
. farther do you the juſtice to ſay, that you ſpoke 
in my favour to Mr. Rosg. I really am ſtill in- 
clined to believe you meant to carry that point 
for me. You and your brother very well knew, 
that by getting me a ſettled ſtipend for my clerical 
| viſits at the Marſhalſea, you ſecured the conti- 
nuance of my duty in Surrey Chapel on your 
own terms : you intended to make me faſt to 
your labouring oar by the double chains of in- 
tereſt and gratitude : but Heaven kindly pre- 
ſerved me from being under any obligation to 
ſuch deſigning men. | 


When I waited upon Mr. Roſe by your 
deſire, he told me it was the intention of Go- 
vernment to make ſome amends to the Chaplain 
of the Marſhalfea for the diminution of the fees 
occaſioned by Lord Beauchamp's bill ; but that 
it was firſt neceſſary I ſhould have a proper title. 
For this purpoſe, he gave me a letter to the late 
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Sir Sidney Meadows, who was then Knight 
Marſhal, requeſting him to ſign my preſentation 
in due form. Sir Sidney, however, from ſome 
difference of political ſentiments with Mr. Roſe ' 
at that juncture, treated the letter with great 
contempt. He even intimated, that nothing 
but the politeneſs due to an innocent ſtranger, 
and his reſpect for my clerical habit, prevented 
him from rudely turning out of his houſe the 
bearer of what he called © 2 Treaſury mandate.” 


Sir Sidney's antipathy even to the fancied ſmelt 
of miniſterial influence overturned at once all my 
airy caſtles. Mr. Roſe made another effort in my 
favor. I got Mr. Evans, the keeper of the 
priſon, to ſign a teſtimonial of the punctuality 
of my attendance there, and of his deſire to have 
me continued. Mr, Roſe ſent this certificate 
with a letter to the Biſhop of Wincheſter, (in 
- whoſe dioceſe the priſon is) ſtating that I was to 
have a proper falary from Government for doing 
dutyatthe Marſhalſea, and requeſtinghisLordſhip, 
upon that title, to grant me prieſt's orders. I. 
was then only a deacon. This letter to the 
| Biſhop did me juſt as little ſervice as the former 
| ene to the Knight Marſhal, It was not treated, 
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however, with quite ſo much diſreſpect. His 
Lordſhip wrote the following anſwer ; 


« Farnham, May the 18th, 1788. 
Sir, 

« ] am much pleaſed to hear, that Mr. Pitt 
< propoſes to augment the Chaplainſhip of the 
« Marſhalſea priſon. The object is a very 
© proper one.—But I am obliged to ſay, that, 
«© on two accounts, I am unable to ordain Mr. 
© Woolley to this office, as a title for orders. 
« A candidate for orders muſt bring with him a 
ce title, in which the clergyman who nominates 
© engages to continue him in his curacy until 
e otherwiſe provided for; or until, on account of 
r miſbehaviour, he is removed by lawful authority 
te of the Biſhop. Now I know not whether this 
tc ſort of ſecurity in favour of the Chaplain, on 
« the one hand, or in favour of Epiſcopal au- 
« thority, on the other, belongs to this Mar- 
© ſhalſea appointment, which is an office un- 
« known to me as Biſhop of the Dioceſe, and 
te and hath never been conſidered as a per 
Fe  ritle for orders. 
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But another material objection occurs: it 
« does not appear who is entitled to nominate. 
« Mr. Evans, the keeper, hath ſigned an inſtru- 
ment; but he is himſelf a ſubordinate officer, 
ce and the appointment cannct be in him. Sir 
“ Sidney Meadows informs me, that he hath the 
appointment, as Knight Marſhal. 


c Under theſe circumſtances it would be irre- 
te gular and improper, on my part, to ordain 
„ Mr. Woolley to this office as a Title. As 
« Mr. Pitt hath honoured me with the commu- 
te nication, you will do me the favour to thank 
« him for me; and let him know, that I am 
« ſorry theſe diſficukies are in the way. I am, 

< with great truth, | 
ce Sir, 

« Your very faithful, humble Servant, 
« B, Wincheſter.” 
« To George Roſe, Eſq.” 


Thus, Sir Richard, it is evident, that, not- 

withſtanding all your mendacious, as well as ri- 

diculous boaſts of having got me the appoint- 

ment at the Marſhalſea, every application that 

was made through your intereſt, ſerved only to 
D FI 
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encreaſe the obſtacles in my way, and to preju- 
dice both the Biſhop and the Knight Marſhal 
againſt me. How I haye been ſince enabled, 
by the exertions of a real and a diſintereſted friend, 
to remove thole prejudices, and to accompliſh 
my point, will be explained in its proper place. 
As I did not, however, at that time ſuſpect the 
ſordid motives by which you were ſecretly ac- 

tuated, I thanked you very ſincerely for your 
endeavours, though their ſole effect was to keep 
me above a year and a half in a ſtate of the moſt 
anxious and diſtreſſing expectation. | 


While I thus attended the Marſhalſea with 
ffattering hopes in my eye, but not a guinea in 
my purſe, I now and then got a job, as it is vul- 
garly called, from ſome conſiderate clergyman, 
who, pitying my diſtreſs, thought it inconſiſtent 
with his oaths and office to fave a few ſhillings by 
the excluſion of a regular claimant. But ſuch 
aſſiſtance afforded only a momentary relief. I 
had nothing even in appearance permanent but 
the large quarterly compenſation before men- 
_ tioned, which Rowland and the gauzeman intended 

to make me for reading prayers in their chapel. 
Theſe rich fruits of methodiſtical liberality, with 


* 
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the thinly ſcattered wwindfalls of fore caſual 
Sundays, conſtituted the whole of my worldly 
_ atquiſitions. With theſe I was to keep up the 
| thewof exterior decency ; to maintain the dignity 
of the church; and to ſupport a wife, who, tho 
entitled to a competent fortune 1n reverſion, could 
obtain no immediate ſupply upon ſuch a CGontin- 
gency. The very people, who afterwards pre- 
tended to bewail my imaginary indiſcretion in 
quitting ſo good a birth, could then look upon 
my real diſtreſs with the moſt callous inſenſibility. 
They were eye-witneſſes of my diligence in every 
point of duty: they ſaw me labouring in the 
_ vineyard, and chearfully bearing the burthen and 
heat of the day: yet, in the evening, they re- 
fuſed me even a poor penny as the reward of my 
toil. Such was the very comfortable ſituation, 
which they ſaid nobody but a madman would 
have given up. But, perhaps, I wrong them in 
aſcribing their cloſe-fjtedneſs to ſuch baſe motives 
as inhurnanity and avarice, They might have 
| been actuated by a truly Chriſtian zeal for my 
eternal welfare ! Faſting and prayer they looked 
upon as the ſureſt way to ſalvation; and were 
therefore unwilling, by any i/-timed liberality, to 
ſtop, even for a ſingle moment, my progreſs to 


io Gelirable an end. 
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I muſt here beg leave to confeſs, whatever 
might have been their religious views, that I 
never felt myſelf endued with the faculty of a 
camelion, to feed upon air; nor, after all that 
has been * and ſung on the utility of mortify- 
ing the fleſh, have I ever experienced, either in 
body or mind, the leaſt benefit from long and 
rigorous faſting. It may be owing to the groſs- 
neſs of my ideas, that I cannot conceiye, how 
the proſpect of a fatiguing walk, inſtead of a good 


dinner, ſhould give any peculiar grace, perſua- 


fiveneſs, and energy to a man's ſpiritual exhor- 


- tations; 5 Or how the importunate cravings of 4 


keen appetite ſhould encreaſe the fervor of. his 


deyout exerciſes. I ſhould be glad to be ſer 
Ihr in theſe matter i J err n igno- 


82 


1 was greaftically ſaid of the Grevinn. orator's 
ſpce ches, that they ſometimes ſmelled too much of 
the. lamp, to inſinuate, that he had waſted the 
midnight oil in over-labouring them. I have often 
thought, that my own ſermons, and thoſe of 
many of my half-ſtarved brethren, might be ob- 


ſerved, by a nice critic, to ſavour ſtrongly of 


WER hunger. Our hollow ſounds, and jejune; 
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language would ſtrike his ear as the infallible 

echos of an empty ſtomach; and inſtead of being 
edified by our diſcourſes, he would pity, in the 
literal ſenſe of the word, the windy efforts of the 
ſhrill-toned preacher. Let no arch wag make 2 
perverſe uſe of theſe ſimple remarks. Let him 
pot ſuppoſe, when he hears a pulpit orator exert 
himfelf with commanding elocution, that he 
ſnuffs the ſmoaking haunch, or rich ſirloin ; and 
that the faint utterance of another is the un- 
nerving effect of apprehended famine. Such a 
mode of deciſion would often prove fallacious. 
1 only acknowledge my own weakneſs in thoſe - 
reſpects, without any intention to eſtabliſh it as 
a ſtandard for judging of others. I therefore put 
in this caveat againſt the poſſibility of ſuch miſ- 


applied ridicule. | 


1 hope, Sir Richard, that you and all my 
readers will pardon this ſhort ſuſpenſion of my 
narrative, to give a little vent to the overflow- 
ings of my heart. I will now reſume my ſtory. 


Wearied with frequent and unavailing atrend- 
ance at the Treaſury, to obtain the promiſed 
ſtipend ; fainting under chat ficknels of heart 
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which ariſes from hope too long deferred; 
wounded by the cruel inſenſibility of my religious 
friends ; and having no immediate proſpect but 
that of miſery ready to overwhelm me, and the 
dear partner of my woe, how could 1 longer pre- 
ſerve a tranquil mind ? How could I paſſively 
reſign myſelf to the diſtreſs that furrounded me, 


without extending my views to yathes quarters for 
relief? 


It was juſt at this juncture [in the ſummer of the 
| year 1788] that a generous Frenchman, whom [ 
had accidentally become acquainted with, offered 
me his friendſhip, and ſafe eſcort to Paris. He had 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a ſtrenuous advocate for 
religious liberty in his own country, having had 
no ſmall ſhare in framing a very ſpirited and per- 
ſuaſive petition to the late King of France for to- 
lerating Proteſtants. Had the ill-fated Lewis 
attended in due time to his juſt remonſtrances, 
he would have found his Proteſtant ſubjects the 
moſt ſtaunch and intrepid friends in the hour of 
danger! I at firſt heiitated on the acceptance of 
this Gentleman's kind offer. A falſe ſhame pre- 
vented me from explaining to him all my wants, 
As he was obliged to return to Paris immediately, 
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he left me his addreſs, with a renewed invitation 
to the continent. He had not been gone many 
days, before I lamented my own backwardneſs, 


and determined to follow him. 


The review of paſt difficulties happily ſur- 
mounted, always excites chearful emotions in the 
mind. I am not, however, diſpoſed at preſent 
to divert either myſelf, or you, Sir Richard, 
with any unſeaſonable pleaſantry on the truly 
apoſtolic manner in which I was equipped, when 
I ſet off on my travels: I had © neither gold, 
nor ſilyer, nor braſs in my purſe, nor ſcrip for 
my journey, neither two coats; and but one 
pair of ſhoes, which, from the many apertures 
in the upper leather, before I reached Dover, 
exactly reſembled the ſandals of a mendicant friar. 


: The incidents of my Journey from Calais to 
Paris were, indeed, extraordinary and intereſting; 
and may, probably, be laid before the public at 
ſome future time: but they have no neceſſary 
connection with my preſent purpoſe. Let it 
ſuſfice .to fay, that, though I landed in France 
pennyleſs, and unacquainted with the language 
of the Country, Divine Providence kindly re- 
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tiered my wants, and every where ſtirred up 
friends to comfort and aſſiſt me on my way. |] 


hope never to forget one of the beſt of the 
Pn proverbs ; 


* A brebis tondue Dieu meſure le vent.“ 


God N the wind to the os lamb. 


I felt neither hunger, thirſt, cold, nor fatigue, 
dl J got to my journey's end; but the ſe- 
vereſt trial of all awaited me there: my much 
kmented friend and encourager had died of 
a violent fever, about a week before my ar- 
rival. No man will doubt the ſincerity of my 
grief upon that occaſion. I did not, however, 
fink into deſpair. I ſtill put my truſt in Heaven, 
and was not diſappointed. I ſoon found other 
friends, who replaced, in ſome degree, the loſs 
of my patron; and though they could not pro- 
cure me any eſtabliſhment ſufficiently inviting to 
engage me to fix my reſidence at Paris, yet, 
while Þ thougfrt proper to continue there, they 
entertdined me hofpitably. At my departure 
they atnply- ſupplied me both with cloaths and 
money; {6 that, after an abſence for about three 
monte, 1 fund my wardrobe and purſe muck 
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better furniſhed at my return to London than 
when J had left it. 

Now, Sir Richard, if your ſenſibility is not as 
completely worn outas your brother's moſt unmer- 
cifully thumped cuſhion, I think I ſhall harrow up 
the little ſoul you may have till left, by the follow- 
ing part of my narrative. I am going to point out 
the contraſt betweenthe conduct of thoſe generous 
foreigners, and that which was purſued by your 
brother, by the gauzeman, and by all the ſanctiſed 
rabble of Surrey Chapel. The humanity of 
the former was not checked by any narrow pre- 
Judices againſt a friendleſs and unrecommended 
ſtranger; while the latter, to whom my moral 
and religious character had been fully proved by 
a long courſe of eccleſiaſtical functions, not only 
forced me, by the ſcantineſs of their ſupplies, to 
go in queſt of other aſſiſtance; but, as it irritated 
that I was not zealous enough to ſtarve in their 
ſervice, ſpread, upon my return, the moſt injuri- 
ous reports, in order to poiſon the minds of 
others by their defamatory ſuggeſtions, and thus to 
ſhut me out from all poſſible employment! Yet 
theſe are men, who have the Bible on the tip of 
their tongues, but without any one of its divine 

| | E 
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precepts engraven in their hearts. Had I evek 
been guilty of a blameable act of imprudence : 
« had I been overtaken.in a fault;” inſtead of 
founding the trumpet of infamy to my ruin, they 
. ſhould rather © ftrive to reſtore me in the ſpirit 
of meekneſs, conſidering themſelves, left they 
alſo be tempted.” 


As I was incapable of ſuſpecting that even any 
monſters in human ſhape could preceed to ſuch 
exceſſes of injuſtice and barbarity, I was much 
ſurpriſed, when I came back to London, at find- 
ing my company ſhunned by many of my former 

acquaintance ; and at being refuſed admittance 
into families, where I had before enjoyed the 
eaſieſt acceſs. What mortiffed me ſtill more 
was, that I could not immediately obtain a pro- 
per explanation of ſuch ſtrange behaviour. The 
deed was done in darkneſs: I felt the wound; 
but could neither perceive the weapon, nor the 
hand that ſtruck the blow. 


Has the failure of the main object -of my 
journey to Paris, thought I, made ſo total a 
change in my perſon and manners, that every 
| dody diſdains to aſſociate with the diſappointed 
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adventurer? Or, perhaps, ſaid I with a Fnile, 
when the door was one day ſhut in my face by a 
pretendedly religious friend, they think the 
plague is in France“; and that, like a paſſenger 
from ſome contagious port of Turkey, I ought 
to. have performed quarantine before I preſumed 
to viſit or approach any of the good people of 
London ! My doubts upon this head were ſoon 
cleared up. 


In conſequence of having frequently preached 
in the afternoons at St. Matthew's, Bethnal 
Green, I offered myſelf a candidate for the va- 
cant Lecture ſhip. It was not till after my re- 
jection at a place, where I had before enjoyed 
ſome popularity, that I diſcovered the icurrilous 


infinuations, which during my canvaſs had been 


induſtriouſly, though ſecretly whiſpered through 


that pariſh. My enemies were well convinced, 


that the whole ſucceſs of their wicked deſigns 
depended upon that very ſecreſy. Your brother, 
Sir Richard, ſkulked about from cellar ta cellar, 
and garret to garret, to ſtab my character: I 


* ] muſt remind the reader, that T am ſpeaking of a time 
when there was no appearance of a revolution in that un- 
fortunate country. 
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could not repel an inviſible attack: I could nor 
refute what I then knew nothing of: thus all his 
calumnies paſſed for goſpel-truths : he and his 
imps repreſented my journey to Paris as an un- 
equivocal proof of my apoſtacy : credulity be- 
heved it; and the idea thence currently prevailed, 
that I was become a rank Papiſt. i 


Webber, the charioteering gauxe-man, and forme 
others of the grave-locking fraternity, who were 
afraid of appearing too harſh, or rather, too fla- 
grantly abſurd in their aſſertions, hinted, that my 
trip to the continent muſt have been the effect 
of madneſs; then, ſhrugging up their ſhoulders, 
and inclining their heads, with great appearance 
of concern, ſaid, © they pitied indeed the poor 
young man for his inſane excurſion ; but, being 
ſatisfied of his weakneſs, they could not place 
any further confidence in him.” T muſt confeſs, 
T am ungrateful enough not to thank the gauze- 
man, or any of his runners, for their very kind 
and charitable conſtructions ; and perhaps, before 
1 have done with them, they may be convinced, 
that neither the maſk, nor the cloak of hypocriſy, 


«will ſcreen them from the full blaze of truth and 
reaſon, 


8 
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With regard to your brother, Sir Richard, 
and the more violent part of his gang, who may 
have exulted in the momentary effects of their 
inventive falſhood, I am not without hopes of 
making them wiſh, that, inſtead of ſpitting 
abroad their aſpiſn venom, they had, for once at 


leaſt, ſwallowed the poiſon they carry under their 


tongues, which will, ſome time or other, be 
diſtilled into their own breaſts, to rankle there, 


as the juſt puniſhmcnt of their wickedneſs. As 


direct charges have a more ſudden, though not 


leſs fatal tendency, than artful infinuations, I n 
begin with them. 


The heinous crime of which I have been 
not only accuſed, but condemned upon the 
black aff of Surrey Chapel, without benefit of 
clergy, and, what was worſe for me, vithout 
the benefit of being firſt heard in my own 


defence, is, my having gone acroſs the Channel, 
from the favourite ſeat of the Proteſtant reli- 
gion, to that dread coaſt, where Popery, _ with 
darin g front, bad long diſplayed ber gaudy banner ! 


What farther evidence can any one require of my 


wicked deſertion of the faith of my native land, 


to embrace foreign errors? The Cliffs of Dover 
are obviouſly the great and only barrier which 
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Heaven has raiſed to guard Engliſhmen againſt 
che idolatry of their continental neighbours ! The 
air of France is ſo impregnated with ſuperſtition, 
that it is impoſſible to reſide there for an inſtant, 
without inhaling it at every breath 


Ho wiſely has Providence ordained, for the 
good of ſociety at large, as well as for the peace 
and ſecurity of individuals, that weak heads are 
commonly found joined to wicked hearts; and 
that barbarous miſcreants, who would fain tear 
an innocent man to pieces, and pull as it were 
his. houſe about his ears, are fo ſmitten with 
blindneſs, that, like Lot's affailants, they weary 
themſelves in vain to find the door! Thus the 
poor wretches, who had fingled me out as the 
object of their virulence, knew indeed that no- 
thing could ſo effectually injure me, as to excite 
ſuſpicions of my apoſtacy, yet wanted ability to 
give any better colouring to the accuſation, than 
the ridiculous account of my n from Dover 

0 a. 8 


But * theſe 1 6 me, Sir 
Richard, for miſapplying the term) were ſhrewder 
than one might at firſt ſight ſuſpect them to be. 
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Some of them may have by accident dipped into 

the Hiſtory of England: they may have there 

read that, in the ancient confuſion of civil and 

eccleſiaſtical power, when the Britiſh throne was 

beſet by: devotees to the Pope, and when the 

force of laws and the juſt authority of the ſove- 

reign were often eluded by appeals to the coum 

of Rome, it became highly politick and neceſliry 
to prohibit the clergy from quitting the kingdom 

without leave, left ſuch departure might be with 
a view of embroiling the ſtate, and of transferring 
their allegiance from their lawful king to a fo- 
reign Power. | 


If any of my accuſers, more deeply leatned 
than Methodiſts uſually are, meant to apply to 
me any ſuch piece of hiſtory,” they ought to have 
been 3 little more attentive to the total change of 
circumſtances: they ought not to confound the 
neceſſary reſtrictions of remote ages, with the 
freedom of the preſent times; nor the ambitions 
motives of turbulent prelates, with the fimple 
views of a poor curate. But the Hillites hat 

been taught by their great founder, Rowland, 
never to pay any regard to the friyolous diſtint- 
tions of time, place, perſons, or facts, when any 
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of his enemies are to be deſtroyed. All periods. 
of hiſtory are alike to them; and Alexander the 
Great may be confounded with Alexander the 
Copperſmith. 


The very charitable infinuations of the gauxe- 
man and chapel-monger, with all his zengue-pads, 
are the next objects of neceſſary comment. Thoſe 
pious ſouls were incapable of Judging ſo harſhly 
as to aſſert, that I had croſſed the water in order 
to change my creed; yet not being able to ac- 
count for my departure upon raticnal grounds, 
they with great candour aſcribed it to in/anity. 
I could from my heart have forgiven them, had 
they ſaid that I had been bit by a mad dog, and 
was gone to get a proper ſea-dipping; for, in 
that caſe, after my ſuppoſed immerſion and cure, 
1 might have again laid claim to the reſumption 
of my uſual functions. But to brand me with 
undefined madneſs, to fay that my faculties had 
fuffered a total and irremovable eclipſe, is ſollow- 
ing too cloſely the example of the ſubtle Quaker, 
affecting to take themſelves no active. ſhare in 
my ruin, but giving me a bad name, and then 
leaving me, as he did the poor dog, to be. hunted 
zodeath before the hue · and- ery of an excited mob. 
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Will any of them dare to juſtify this inhuman 
conduct? Will they pretend that it was their in- 
tention to fix an adequate ſalary on me; and 
that even, after I had forfeited their eſteem, they 
made me a very liberal recompence for my paſt 
ſervices? I ſhall ſimply ſtate the fact, and then ſhall 
drag you i into court, Sir Richard, to prove it. Ds 
you not already begin to tremble ? Do you not 
curſe the- moment you took a pen in hand to 
write to me? Rather, Sir Richard, curſe the 
mean ſentiments which that pen expreſſed. Ra- 
ther curſe, and endeavour to get rid. of, the 
depravity of heart, and debaſement of cha- 
racter, which thoſe ſentiments betrayed, Ra- 
ther curſe the ſhocking hypocriſy, with which 
you vainly ſtrove to veil over the moſt pal- 
pable falſhoods, and the moſt glaring injuſtice. 
But, Sir Richard, do not exhauſt yourſelf in 
curſing. Were you to ring all the changes from 
the ſublime imprecations of Job down to the 
ſtupid nonſenſe of your brother Rowland, they 
could not eraſe a ſingle word of that fatal letter. 

It muſt now appear in record againſt you upon 
_,earth; but, much as you have injured me, I ſin- 
cerely wiſh, that your tears, not of vexation, bur | 
of true repentance, may waſh it out of the re- 


giſter of heaven; 62 
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I will give you the reſpite of a few moments 
longer, Sir Richard, before I inſert the copy of 
your letter, which may be called the death-war- 
rant of your reputation, ſigned by your own 
hand. In the mean time I ſhall relate the man- 
ner in which your brother and the gauzeman fettled 
the account for ay doing duty in Surrey Chapel. 


Though 1 at I began to ſulpet 1 dark 
machinations for ſome time, yet 1 could not. 
help thinking, that they had ſome ſenſe of juſtice, 
ſome particle of common honeſty, ſome little 
remorſe of conſcience fill left. I therefore ſat 
down, and wrote to'the gauge man as the principal 
| truſee of Rowland's meeting-houle, to requeſt 
him to pay me the Balance of what was due for 
my, reading prayers there. 1 could not help add- 
ing, char I had fully expected, on my return from 
France, that he would have ſent me, as a com- 
penſation for paſt ſervices, at leaſt a twenty 
pound note. Here I muſt obſerve, that I had 
done duty for two and. twenty months, in 
the Chapel; and though I had only received 
| about a guinea per quarter during that time, I 
had often been aſſured in general terms, that I. 
Wit be fully ſatisfied for my labours. In order 
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to work upon the gauge- man's feclings, I delcately 
hinted at the diſtreſſes of my ſituation.— But 1 
little knew the callouſneſs of that wretch's heart; 
to endeavour to work upon it by any fine ſtrokes 


of pity, is ke © pong to hew"! a : marble 
black with a razor.” : 


* 
3 


After waiting to no purpoſe for ſeveral days 


in anxious expectation of an anſwer, I determined 1 


to apply in perſon both to Rowland, and to the 
gauze- man. Rowland told me, « he had nothins 
to do with money-matters;” and the gauze-man 
ſaid, © he bad not ſet me to werk. Thus they 


endeavoured, like the two ſharpers in the fable, 


to get clear of my charge by ſhuffling evaſions: 
Bur as I continued to teaze them, from time to 
time, for about a month, they at laſt defired me 


10 mate out my bill. J replied, that © I was not 


accuſtomed to make out Prayer bills; but that 1 
hoped 1 had to do with honeſt men, who would 


not take any ungenerous advantage of my igno- 


rance in that reſpect, eſpecially as they knew 1 
had punctually done the work. Tllen the else. 


non, glad to find the whole left to Himſelf, 1 im 8 


mediately aſſumed the fame” TO TENHING air, 
with which he recommends cobweb manufactures, 
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and ſaid, bat, bad ] continued, they bad purpoſed 
_ ſettling a ſalary on me, after the rate of Tix 


POUNDS A YEAR ; ſo reckoning that I HAD cox- 


' NECTIONS WITH THE CHAPEL about TWENTY 
MONTHS, and had received, during that SHorT 
' PERIOD, about SEVEN or EIGHT POUNDS, pen 


my giving a RECEIPT IN FULL OF ALL DEMANDS, 
be would pay me after the rate of the intended jti- 
pend of Tex pounds a year. Though my boſom 
fwelled with indignation at ſuch cruel injuſtice, 
my preſting wants forced me to comply; and 
inſtead of a twenty pound note, I was obliged to 
content myſelf with what the gauze-man called a 
halance of nine pounds opn; by which laſt word 


he meant the addition of a few ſhillings, 


My thoughts were next turned to you, Sir 
Richard. To go to law with either your brother 
or the gauze-man, would have been equally pre- 
carious and expenſive, But I hoped to obtain 


: redreſs from your ſenſe of honour, as well as of 


juſtice and religion, I hoped that a Member of 
ut, whom it would be almoſt a breach 


lyilege to charge with raſcality and cheating, 
uld never degrade himſelf fo low a5 to become 


in others, I ſent you a. faithful account of the 
whole buſineſs, and, ſeveral days after, received 
the follewing letter : | 


« Rev. 4 Sir, 
I have juft received your letter, which was 
« ſent to me from Hawkſtone to London. I 
« know nothing of the tranſactions you allude to; 
« but as you voluntarily read prayers at Surrey 
Chapel for any /ittle gratuity, I don't ſee how 
tt you can make a demand, eſpecially as there was 
c 20 ſtipend agreed for. Beſides, I underſtand 
e that you did this in hopes I would get you a ſa- 
« lary from the Treaſury, which you now have, 
« entirely through my application; and if I was 
4 TO SPEAK A WORD To MR. Rosk, it would be 
o IMMEDIATELY WITHDRAWN, It therefore ap- 
* pears to me, that the demand you make on 
my brother is by no means juſtifiable. Sincerely 
« wiſhing that you may ſee and feel the bitterneſs 
1 of- fin, and that you may know CHRISTA, and 
him crucified, 1 remain, 
„ Rev, Sir, 
« Your's, &c. | 
F. © « Richard Hill.” 
Harley Street, April 20.“ 
« To the Rey, Wm. Woolley.” 
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When I put this letter into the printer's hand, 
I defired him to Aiſplay it in proper characters. 
He read it, and exactly replied in thefe words: 
« [! is impoſſible to do what you dgſire, and to diſ- 
play such a Letter in prROPER characters, unleſs 
I caiud be ſupplied with INK and TYPES from 
HL, and none of my Devils know the way there, 
as theyihave never been to bear ROWLAND Hily,” 
But though the want of ſuitable materials put it 
out of his power to do your letter ſuſtice in the 
printing way, Lhope a few: of my re marks, by 


way of illlſtration, may ſerve to throw upon it 


ſufficient light of another kind; and though I am 
not ſure of being able to make you feel the bit- 
terneſs of fin, T have no doubt of making you 


feel the laſh? of public ſcorn and public abhor- 


rence: I have no doubt of my being able to hunt 
you out of all virtuous and honourable ſociety : 


J have no doubt of conſigning you to all the tor- 
tures of outward diſgrace,” of inward guilt, and 


of impotent revenge. I leave your conſcience 
to bring you before the tribunal of heaven: it 


is my ſole purpoſe to drag you before that of 


your country. Tou will ſoon both Hear and fee! 
the ſentence of civil death pronounced upon you: 
may it rouſe your efforts to avert the more awful 
horrors of a ſpiritual judgment: | 
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You begin with telling me, yu had 54g, 
received my letter. As J had written that letter: 
to you about. ten days. defore,. and as in half the 
time a mail. coach might have hunted vou from 

| London to Wales and from. Wales to London, 
I cannot conceive What idea you annex to 
that word JA. It vou ſtumbis at the chreſhold, 
Sir Richard, how will, you kebble, up ſtairs to 
the firſt floor of your. ſhameleſs apology. — Bur 
you are an er. The members of the Houſe 
of, Commons know it They know, that there 
is at; leaſt one Aagure in which you excel I be 
lieve they call it antipbraſis— lt expreſſes things 
by their contraries Its obvious meaning is tlie 
very reverſe of the truth. M hat a lucky thingy 
it is for you, Sir Richard, that an art has been 
wund out, which converts che baſeſt lie into a 
rhetorical Aouriſh ! 

8 ö | v7 371 ; e Af 
"But 5 ee FUS . ona of chat Wand- 
juſl. You had received my letter a weck before; 
but it was negeſſary to have various meetings 
with your brother and the gnuaeman, to delibe - 
rate on the anſwer to be madd to it.. The ganac 
mam being tlie ſhrewdeſt,.of the three, was to- 
— the hints, andy Our brother was $0 throws 
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them into form. But as the gauze-mar's ſcanty 
fund had been already exhauſted ;—as his whole 
warehouſe did not afford materials enough even 
for a cobweb to ſpread over the infamous tranſ- 
action; and as poor Rowland has never been 
able to write any thing but methodiftical ballads, 
in which his bungling attempts to ſteal the lan- 
guage of others have only expoſed him, like a 
bad eoiner, to detection, by the copper colour 
ol his counterſeits; after ſeven days hard labour, 
you all produced the letter which I am now going 
to examine. It is, indeed, a mongrel produc- 
tion. Its language, like your own birth, Sir 
Richard, is neither Welch nor Engliſh. You 
would fain cling to the foot of the Myetin; but 
Iam glad, that no pariſh regiſter in my country 
hag ever been blotted with your name. 


What are the next words of this curious letter? 

„ 7 xNOW NOTHING of the tranſattions you al- 
| lude to. — One would think, Sir Richard, that 
you had been hackneyed at the Old Bailey, you 
aſſume ſuch an air of pretended ſimplicity and 
ignorance. But, like the hired perjurer, you 
will be found to contradict yourſelf in the courſe 

of your own teſtimony; By wanting to prove 
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ioo much, you betray your falſhood—Y ot ſay, 
you know nothing of the tranſaction Vet, in the 
very next breath, you aſſert, that no ftipend was 
agreed for, and that I read prayers in your hro- 
ther's chapel, as a volunteer, in hopes you would 
get me a ſalary from the Treaſury.—Here the 
cloven foot of deception and injuſtice makes its 
appearance. If I had not your letter to produce 
in ſupport of the fact, would it ever be believed, 
that Sir Richard Hill, the pious Rowland, and 
the charioteering gauze-man, could form a plot to 
fwindle a poor clergyman out of his ſervices, and 
to amuſe him with hopes of a ſalary from the J. rea- 
fury! I was to be the tool of methodiſtical im- 
poſture : I was to read prayers for any little gra- 


| | tuity, year after year, in Surrey chapel : and 
when I come to demand that /:zile gratuity, you 


tell me that you know nothing of the tranſaftion, 
but'that you thought my wife and I could live 
upon hopes from the Treaſury. Your brother's 
excuſe was alſo ready: his mind was wholly ſet 
on things above: © he had notbing to do with 
MONEY matters.” As for the rotten gauze-man, 
J before took notice of his curious evaſion -“ he 
bad not ſet me to ork ;” but he did not ſcruple 


to-reap the fruits of my labour: he could load 
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his own table with every luxurious diſh out of 
the profits of your brother's grace-ſbop, yet reli 
giouſſy conſign me to famine for having don 
duty there. This good man never Iwears : he 
is, like the Tor deſeribed by DxvDRNx, 


« Full 3 with 8 9 ſanclity, 

« He fears an oath, but like the Devil will lie: 

«« He looks like Lent, and has the holy leer, 
And dares not ſin, before he wk his OT 1 


vet fuck.) are the men, Sir Richard, that you 
and your brother make choice of as partners in 
your ſpeculations of chapel- building! Such are 

your boſom-friends and privy counſellors ! Such 
are the uſeful agents, whom you feaſt with your 
Welch kids, and whom vou make _ with 
the rich blood of the e 


f "Bur Sir Richard, could: not you, your bro- 
ther, and the gauze-man be, content with the im- 
menſe profits of your chapel, even ſuppoſing you 
to act as honeſt men, and fairly to pay every 
body whom you employed; could you not, I 
ſay, be content, without wanting to chouſe me 
out of my little gratuity, on the ſcore of your 
promiſes to get me 4 ſalary from the Treaſury ? 
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Yet you are not aſhamed to own this, and even 
to urge it as an argument for my ſubmitting ta 
the moſt flagrant injuſtice | Pray, Sir Richard, 
what connexion is there between Surrey chapel 
and the Treaſury? Are Rowland Hill's curates 
to be paid for by government, becauſe Sir Ri- 
chard Hill always votes wich the miniſter? The 
gauze-man may, with as much propriety, tell the 
poor fellow who rubs down his horſes, and takes 
care of his Phaeton, that he muſt not expect 
any wages, as a place may be procured for him 
by-and-by in the Cuſtom-houſe. 


'You go farther, Sir Richard, and poſitively 
aſſert, « that I now have a ſalary from the Trea- 
um, ENTIRELY through vouk application; and 
| that, IF YOU WERE TO SPEAK A WORD To MR. 
Rose, it world be IMMEDIATELY WITHDRAWN.” 
—Quem Deus vult perdere, prius dementat !|— 


Your character could not be compleatly blaſted, - 


but by the frenzy of your own language.—Your 


total diſregard of truth, decency, and diſcretion 


could never have been io clearly demonſtrated 
as from this ſentence under your own hand — 
The Welch goat is now tripped of its ſhaggy 


covering, 15 and all that remains for. me to. do is to 
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hang it upon a * as high as any of its native 
mountains. 


I have already ſhewn how every application 
you made in my favor proved highly injurious to 
me. I have deſcribed the contempt with which 
Sir Sidney Medows treated Mr. Roſe's letter, 
ſoliciting his appointment of me to the chaplain- 
ſhip of the Marſhalſea. I have alſo given a 
faithful copy of the biſhop of Wincheſter's reply 
to Mr. Roſe's requeſt that his Lordſhip would 
grant me prieſt's orders. Your motives were 
bad, Sir Richard, and a curſe attended every ſtep 
that was taken to ſerve me through your intereſt. 
Mr. Roſe's letters not only failed, but threw 
freſh and ſeemingly inſurmountable difficulties in 
my way: they filled the perſons, whoſe friend- 
ſhip I moſt wanted, with the ſtrongeſt prejudices 
againſt me. But heaven proved kinder than the 
* proprietors of Surrey chapel, and removed thoſe 
rs which your falſe friendſhip had excited. 


It was my good fortune to be introduced to 
Mr. Pierpont the much reſpected member for 
Nottinghamſhire, a 3 Sir Richard, who 
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try, from diſintereſted motives, He does not, 
like a certain member, with whom your brother 
and I are very well acquainted, 4ore the Houſe 
of Commons with perpetual boaſts of his inde- 
pendence, while the perſon, to whom ] allude, 
ſhews himſelf to be the meaneſt tool of the 
meaneſt man in office. Mr. Pierpont diſplays 
the goodneſs of his heart, and the real indepen- 


dency of his ſpirit, in the whole tenor of his con- 
duct, not in idle and fulſome profeſſions. He 


never was knave enough, Sir Richard, in the firſt 
inſtance, nor fool enough in the ſecond, to ſtrive 
to frighten .a poor clergyman from his juſt de- 
mand, by all the terrors of miniſterial perſecu- 
tion. 


Mr. Pierpont was nephew to Sir Sidney 
Medows, the Knight Marſhal.---I candidly told 
him of Mr. Roſe's unfortunate letter. He was 
afraid that letter might ſtill operate to my injury: 

but he promiſed to uſe his utmoſt influence with 
his uncle in my favor. He promiſed; and he 
kept his word. Men of real honour and virtue, 


Sir Richard, do not truſt to. the ſatvos of me- 


thodiſn as excuſes for every flagrant breach of 
their moſt ſaered engagements, In a few days 
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after, I received the following preſentation, in 
due form, from that very gentleman to whom 
Mr. Roſe had applied in vain. 


85 To all Chriſtian people, to whom theſe pre- 
0 « ſents ſhall come, greeting: 


206 I, Sir Sidney. Medows, Knight Marſhal, 
10 « do hereby certify, that, whereas the chaplain- 
« ſhip of the Marſhalſea priſon, in the Borough 
« of Southwark, is become vacant by the death 
« of the Reverend Joſeph Harmer, late chaplain 
« thereof, J do hereby nominate and appoint the 
« * Reverend William Woolley, Clerk, to the 
© chaplainſhip of the ſaid Marſhalſea, with all the 
ce fees, rights, and appurtenances ee to 
E the ſaid n, 

In witneſs whereof 1 have hereunto 5 my 
cc „ hand and ſeal, this third, day of June, in the 

« year of our Lord one thouſand ſeven hundred 
= « eighty ; and nine. 4 W . 
«8, MEDOWS.” 


Thus the firſt great Ale Was ien 81. 
mounted. Bur this was not all. The moment 
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a man of integrity took me by the hand, my af 
fairs went on in a rapid career of ſucceſs. I had 
Mill to obtain a regular ſalary for the chaplainſhip, 
to which I was now legally preſented. One 
would think that here at leaſt you could have 
ſerved me by © A word to Mr. Roſe.” It ſeems, 
however, that you were rather vexed at my 
having gained the firſt point without your help. 
I grew tired of dancing attendance on you and 
Mr. Roſe, to no manner of purpoſe. I reſolved 
to go myſelf to the fountain-head, and to be 
no longer the dupe of intermediate agents. 1 
drew up .a memorial to the Lords of the Trea- 
fury. I repreſented to them, that the fees, an- 
next to the chaplainſhip of the Marſhalſea, had 
been reduced by. the operation of Lord Beau- 
champ's bill to two ſhillings per Sunday, though 
their amount had been before eſtimated at above 
a hundred pounds a year: that a clauſe in the 
ſame bill ſpecified, that the ſufferers by the proy 
poſed reduction of fees," ſhould have a reaſonable 
compenſation made to them by government: and 
laſtly, that upon this matter's having been repre- 
ſented to Mr. Pitt, he was pleaſed to fay, that 
the annual ſalary of the chaplain to that pri- 
ſon ought. to be made fifty pounds à ycar. I 
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then ſtated my own claims, the time I had done 
duty at the priſon, my appointment to the place 
by the Knight Marſhal, and my dependance on 
the goodneſs and juſtice of their lordſhips to make 
that proviſion for me, which was agreeable to 
the ſpirit of Lord Beauchamp's bill. I delivered 
this memorial myſelf: I had neither a Sir Richard 
Hill, nor a Mr. Roſe to preſent it, or to ſupport 
my application. But it had a much better ſup- 
port in plain truth, in common juſtice, and in 
the conſiderate goodneſs and humanity of their 
lordſhips. They immediately gave directions 
for me to receive fifty pounds, by way of com- 
penſation for paſt duty, with an order to the 
pay-maſter of his Majeſty's houſhold for twelve 
pounds ten ſhillings per quarter, to be continuec! 
not only to me, but as a permanent falary to every 
future n at that priſon. 


P "" Having 3 that ſucceſs attended all my ef- 
- forts ſince I had ceaſed to lean upon the rotten 
reed of your intereſt, Sir Richard, I made a ſe- 
cond application to the biſhop of Wincheſter. 
His Lordſhip had before rejected Mr. Roſe's 
letter; ; but he did not reject my own humble ſuit. 
I now ſtood upon much better ground. I had 
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got my appointment legally confirmed by the 
only perſon in whom that right was veſted: 4 
permanent ſalary was alſo annext to the chaplain- 
ſhip; and his lordſhip, finding my title and my 
teſtimonials equally unexceptionable, no longer 
heſitated to admit me into prieſt's orders. Thus 
got my preſentation, my ſalary, and prieſt's 
orders, not only without the aid of any of the 
canting fraternity, but even after the failure and 
rejection of the recommendatory letters, to which 
you would falſely aſcribe my ſucceſs. 


Let, Sir Richard, you have the very great 
modeſty to aſſert, that I have a falary from the 
Treaſury, entirely through your application ; and 
you have the frenzy, for it is worſe than folly, 
to add; that if your were to ſpeak a worD to Mr, 
| Roſe, it would be IMMEDIATELY withdrawn ! - 
I believe, as ſoon as Mr. Roſe ſees: this, he will 
withdraw his friendſhip and confidence from 
a man ſo unworthy of both-—a man, who 
thus abuſes: his name, and pretends he can 
make à tool of him, to ſerve any dirty, ſhuffling 
purpoſe. But who is this mighty Richard Hill, 
this red-hot baronet from the Welch mountains, 
this independent borough- member, who. can, by 
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@ fingle word make the Lords of the Treaſury 
reſcind their order,-—an order dictated by juſtice, 
—an order founded on the expreſs proviſions of 
an act of Parliament, —an order formally con- 
firmed to me and to every future chaplain, — an 
order, in ſhort, which the biſhop of Wincheſter 
looked upon as an unexceptionable title, and as 
a ſufficient ſecurity to him for ordaining me a 
prieſt ! But if Sir Richard /peak but a word, the 

dictates of juſtice, the proviſions of an act of 
| parliament, . the grounds of epiſcopal ſecurity, 
and the confirmed order of the Lords of the 
Treaſury, vaniſh in an inſtant. If he ſpeak but 
4 word, the Lords of the Treaſury hear, tremble, 
and obey. They know him to be hike a dragon 
of Wantley, 

«« That, at one ſup, 
« He'd eat them up, 
« As a man would eat an apple.“ — 

They muſt reſcind, annul, oppreſs, perſecute, 
nay impriſon, hang, and quarter, I ſuppoſe, if 
Sir Richard but peak a word to Mr. Roſe, —if 
the brother of the great Rowland ſhould once 

iſſue his peremptory mandate. 


| 5 Sir Richard, N how do you imagine Mr. 
Roſe will like to be conſidered as ſuch a ductile 


* * 
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tool in your hands, that a Hude word is to make 
him do whatever you plcaſe, be it right or wrong? 
What wül the Miniſter think of your babbling 
indiſcretion, and of your preſumption, in thus 
boaſting of your influence at the Treaſury ? Are 
you weak enough to ſuppotc, that a man of Mr. 
Pitt's ſpirit dares not reſent the inſult, as well as 
the infamy of ſuch an inſinuation, becauſe you 
have a vote in the Houſe of Commons? You 
are a great man, Sir Richard. If you can do 
nothing elle, you can make that Houle grin; 
and when noſes are to be counted, your reckons 
as one. How nobly you ſtood forward in the 
French buſinefs | How bravely you ſounded to 
arms, to arms, to arms! What a triumphant | 
majority the miniſter obtained, entirely you will | 
ſay, through vou exertions! After this the Lords 
of the Treaſury can never heſitate to do the moſt 
diſhonourable, unjuſt, and illegal act, if you but 
ſpeak @ werd! Do not degcive yourſelf, Sir 
Richard. 8 T. lie miniſter knows how to ſet a juſt 
eſtimate on your paltry. ſervices in the Houſe of 
Commons. We are told in the fable, that the 
Lion knew how to avail himſelf of the braying of 
an Aſs, when he went to the chace; but he alſo 
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knew how to repreſs the inſolence of the lilly 
: boaſter. 


—— Mutato nomine, de te 
Fabula narratur 


/ 


But, Sir Richard, while I ſmile at your impo- 
ence, let me alſo expreſs my juſt indignation at 
your malignity. I undertook to ſhew the rotten- 
neſs of your heart; and I muſt probe it to the 
bottom. Admitting then that you could, as you 
pretend, give the law to the Lords of the Trea- 
fury, and tiat-a word from you to Mr. Rgſe could 
ſtrip me of the falary I receive for the moſt re- 
gular and punctual duty at the Marſhalſea, are 
vou ſo totally loſt to all ſenſe of humanity, as well 
as honour, as to declare, that you would carry 
your revenge to ſuch a horrid, iniquitous length? 
And for what? Becauſe I would not tame ly ſuffer 
you, your brother, and the gauze- man, to ſhuffle 
me out of the moſt moderate and unexceptionable 
demand for two and twenty months attendance in 
| Surrey chapel. This then is my crime ] did 
not chuſe to ſtarve in the ſe rvice of Rowland 
Hill; and his brother threatens to rob me of the 

means of ſubſiſtence any where elſe PER: cok 
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What is the next ſentence of your infamous 
letter ?—© It THEREFORE appears to me, that tho 
demand you mare on my brother is by no means 
JUSTIFIABLE.'”—#}þerefore does it appear, that 
my demand on your brother is 29! juſtifiable ? Is 
it becauſe you have juſt told me, in the line be- 
fore, that if you were to /peak a word 10 Mr. Roſe, 
my ſalary would be withdrawn ? Does then the 
Juſtice, or injuſtice of my demand depend on 
your power to perſecute me for making it? But 
perhaps you meaned to touch upon the old ſtring, 
and to inſinuate, that I was to ſerve your brother 
for nothing, in hopes of your getting à ſalary for 
me from the Treaſury. I have already expoſed the 
abſurdity and falſhood of this inſinuation. I be- 
lie ve, the illiberal, fraudful ſpirit that dictated it, 
is now no leſs manifeſt. Let me give you a piece 
of advice, Sir Richard. Never again attempt to 
tell a lie. It is wicked, in the firſt place; and 
ſecondly, it muſt cover you with diſgrace, It 
requires much greater abilities than you are 
maſter of to give conſiſtency to fiction. Your 
head and your heart are equally bad. But truth 
has this great advantage: it adds luſtre to the 
brighteſt genius; and a ſtrict adherence to it will 
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guard from contempt even a man of your talents, 


though ſo far below mediocrity. 


I now come to the cloſe of your epiſtle,—to 
the laſt ſtrain of your methodiſtical canting, or 
rather to the higheſt ſtep in the climax of your 
abominable hypocriſy.—Y ou conclude with s:x- 
CERELY wiſhing that I may SEE and FEEL the Brr- 
"TERNESS of 81N, and that I may know CHRisrT, 
and AM CRUCIFIED. am very much obliged 
to you, Sir Richard, for your fincere, pious, and 


Charitable wiſhes; and as I never felt the leaſt 


diſpoſition to be ungrateful, I muſt no longer 


diefer making you ſuitable acknowledgments, and 
2 proper return for them. You ſincerely wiſh I 
may ſee aud feel the bitterneſs of fin.—This is, in- 


deed, very kind of you !—After you and your 
brother had made me feel, for two and twenty 
months, the bitterneſs of poverty, the bitternefs 


of want, the bitterneſs of hard labour, and the 
keen pangs of famine in your fervice, you chari- 
tably wiſh, as the ſole reward of my toil, the ſole 

25 alleviation of my ſufferings, that I may ſee and 
feel the bitterneſs of hin. I have, indeed, ſinned, 


Sit Richard, and I fear very much, when, by 


5 reading prayers in your brother s chapel, I may 
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be faid to have concurred in making the facred 
liturgy of the church one of the inſtruments of 
his deceptions. But I knew not at that time 
what I did; and I hope God will forgive me.— 
You certainly have not hitherto known all the 
ſhocking baſcneſs and wickedneſs of your con- 
duct, or it is impoſſible you could perſiſt in it. 
I have now torn off the maſk, which had ſo long 
concealed you, perhaps from yourſelf, as well as 
from the world. What I am trumpeting to you 
from without, your own conſcience mult re-echo 
the truth of from within. No longer ſtrive to 
ſtifle its reproaches : liſten to them in time ; and 
they will fave you from the horrors of guilty de- 
Far. 
You alſo wiſh, that I may know CHRIST, and 
HIM GRUCIFIED.,—ls it poſſible that you could 
write that ſacred word without trembling ? It is 
not poſſible—The manner, in which you wrote 
it, bears evident marks of your tremor—[t bears 
marks of ſomething worſe, Sir Richard; for this 
is the way in which it is written in your letter; 
At. Thus your horrid hand had the tarther im- 
piety to mutilate the ſacred name of your Saviour, 
becauſe at the very moment that you were pro- 
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faning it, you could not bear to ſee it diſplayed 
at full _—_ ! 


But * a you with me to know Ciirisr ? 
Did you wiſh me to know him in faith, in hope, 
in charity, in love? No, no—This was not your 
meaning.—All theſe words would have been fo 
many direct reproaches on your own conduct.— 
But you wiſhed me to know him crucified ; and 
you had prepared me to receive this knowledge 
by a train of ſufferings. You made me endure 
mortification and abſtinence for a much longer 
period than was ever known even among the pri- 
mitive Chriſtians. Inſtead of a Lent of forty days, 
you ſubjected me to a rigorous faſt for two and 
twenty months; and when, after all, I apply to 
you and the other proprietors of Surrey chapel 
for /ome little gratuity, you not only tell me that | 
my demand is by no means juſtifiable, and that my 
long faſting in your ſervice does not entitle me 
to the price of a dinner; but you even threaten, 
if I perſiſt in my demand, to rob me of the little 
loaf, which I have procured from the juſtice and 
goodneſs of others. It is n 95 teach me to 
know CHRIST wrath 1 
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* Un donx Inquiß teur, un crucifix à la main, 
Au feu, par charitè, fait jetter ſon prochain; 
BW £4 pleurant avec lui une fin ii trag ique, 


« 5 pour s'en conſoler, ſen argent qui'l Sa-. zue. v 


if Fave effectually removed the film from your 
eye, you will ſee, with bitterneſs of ſoul, your 
own likeneſs faithfully reflected in this mirror of 
inquiſitorial hypocriſy, avarice, and untelenting 


perſecution. 


I ſhall make no farther remarks on your firſt 
letter ; but I muſt exhibit ſome other ſpecimens 
of your epiſtolary talents. As ſoon as I received 
the letter already quoted, it filed me with horror 


at your profeſſions of piety, and with juſt indig- 
nation at your cruelty and meanneſs. I did not 
conceal my ſentiments from ſeveral of your ac- 


quaintance. I declared my intention to lay the 
whole matter before the public. You and your 
brother took the alarm. He hoped at firſt to 


intimidate me by threats. He ran about the 


Borough, like one of the Furies, and fad, that 
though he had not before taken any notice of my 
former pamphlet, he was now determined to 


faſten upon it, and to make me ſick of writing. 


When I was told of his menaces, I ſmiled at 
I 
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them. I knew I had ſtated nothing but the 
truth, and that too with great delicacy, in my 
former pamphlet; and that I therefore could 
have nothing to fear from his threatened proſe- 
cutions. I faid, in the words of the old proverb, 
that it was ſilly in any man zo ſheww his teeth before 


be could bite, but that it expoſed him to double 


ridicule and contempt, if his teeth ſhould prove 
to be rotten. 


When he diſcovered, at laſt, that I was not 


to be terrified from my purpoſe, you and he had 
recourſe to other methods. Hints were artfully 


communicated to me, that I had wholly miſtaken 


your ſentiments towards me ; that you were till 
well diſpoſed to do me any ſervice with govern- 
ment ; and that there were many things, ſuch as 
the chaplainſhip of a regiment, &c. which ir 
was in your power to procure.— As theſe hints 
came from a quarter which I could not ſuſpect, 


I really thought that you began to repent of 


having uſed me ſo cruelly, and that you wiſhed 


for an opportunity to repair the wrong. I there- 
fore wrote to you direCtly, and incloſed two 


copies of my former pamphlet, to convince you 


that I had not carried things to extremities, and 
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that the pamphlet contained nothing which could 
give you Juſt offence. I expreſſed at the fame 
time, a hope that you would ſerve me in the 
manner, which the before-mentioned hints led 
me to expect. J 


After your uſual delays, in order to diſcuſs 
the matter fully with your brother and the gauze- 1 
man, you ſent me the ſubjoined reply. I need | 
not take any pains to elucidate either the ſenti- 
ments or the language. My comments on your 
firſt letter will furniſh a very good key to this. $1] 
It is written in the ſame ſpirit of hypocriſy and 
deluſion. The only difference is, that inſtead of 
threats, it contained promiſes, tending to flatter my 
hopes, and to ſooth my former reſentment. We 
ſhall ſoon ſee the real deſign of thoſe promiſes, 
and how religiouſly you obſerved them. The 
following is an exact copy of your ſecond letter, 
with no other illuſtration than what the printer's 
types afford. 


« Harley Street, March the 4th, 1793. 
« Reverend Sir, 
I have been ſo continuzily engaged, chat 


ce had not time to acknowledge the receipt of 
+ 2 
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cc your letter, with your two pamphlets, beſore. 
« Hewever I might wiſb to ſerve you in the way 
« you deſire, yet I confider the charge you ap- 
<« ply for as a very aweful one. Scldiers and 
*, ſailors have immortal ſouls, as well as other men, 
and ſtand upon the brink of ſudden death more 
« than any others. I could not therefore conſci- 
« enticufly recommend any one. to be chaplain to 
« a man of war, or to a regiment, of whoſe ſeund 
« faith and moral conduct I had not the fulleſt aſ- 
« ſurance. I you procure ſuch a teftimenial fem 


e three re pectable miuiſters of the geſpel, whether 


60 in the eſtalliinment, or diſſenters, I SHALL BE 
* GLAD TO ATTEND TO IT.” 


J am concerned to find, chat you think you 
« haye any canſe to complain of ill- treatment; and 
* am informed, that you have given a very wrong 


ſtatement of facts. I wish vou, however, ro 


© MEET MY BROTHER RowLanp at my houſe, 
te any morning about eleven o'clock, which nz 
4e 18 DESIROUS or. Therefore, if you will call 
* on bim, or write to him, ſignifying when you 


ce intend being here, he will not fail to come, if 


<« you don't fix his preaching day,, ve I think 
60 is Friday. 
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* &:cercy wiſhing you every bleſſing in your 
« own ſoul, and that you may be made abundantly 
uit ful to the fouls of others, I remain, 
« Your's faithfully, h 
c RICHARD HILL.“ 


Though I could not help ſiniling at the cant 
of this piltle, yet, as you icemed very earneſt 
to bring about a gengral reconciliation, I was 
ready to forget and forgive every ching. I never 
wiſhed to remain at enmity for a ſingle inſtant 
with any man breathing. I do not boaſt of this, 
as proceeding from a ſenſe: of duty: it is the 
effect of · my natural temper ; and I thank God 
for it. Beſides, you took care to incline me to 
peace, by the intimation of your readineſs to 
ſerve me, on my procuring the neceſlary teſti- 
monials. You even ſeemed willing to render 
this the more eaſy to me, by ſuggeſting that it 
would make no difference whether the certificate 
of my ſound faith and moral conduct was ſigned 
by miniſters in the eſtabliſhment, or diſſenters. 
J underſtood your meaning, but I did not with 
to avail myſelf of that latitude. I applied to 
three clergymen of the eſtabliſhed church, men 
of regular education, of exemplary piety, and of 
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eminent learning and abilities. They honoured 
me wich the following teſtimonial: 


« Theſe are to certify to all, whom it may 
* concern, that the Reverend William Woolley 
© preaches the Goſpel, and is of good moral 
character, and worthy to have a chaplaincy in 
* a regiment.,—Dated this ſeventh day of March, 
- one thouſand, feven hundred, and ninety-three. 

Fr Wor WW. PEERS, LL. D. Rector of 
on Morden, Surrey. 
« H. C. MASON, A. M. Lecturer of 
St. Mary Magdalen, Bermondſxy. 
JOHN GROSE, A. M. Miniſter of 
©. che Tower, and Lecturer of St. 
G3 elf. Olave's, Southwark.” 


It would ill become me to enlarge on the re- 
ſpectability of this teſtimonial. I ſhall only ſay, 
that T look upon it as the higheſt honour of my 
life, to have been thought worthy of the eſteem 
and recommendation of men, who are themſelves 
Lain eſtimable. 


- Palcbrum of eqn a laudato viro. 
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But before I proceed with, my narrative, I muſt 
remind you, Sir Richard, of the facility with 
which I procured ſo honourable, fo unexception- 
able a certificate. Your letter, pointing aut 
the neceſſity of ſuch a certificate to remove all 
conſcienticus bars to your getting me a chaplaincy 
to a regiment, is dated the fourth of March. IT 
received 1t next day, on the fifth ; and I fent yow 
the teſtimonial on the ſeventh. Thus in twa 
days I obtained ſuch a certificate as your brother 
has never yet been able toobtain, and as you your- 
ſelf, Sir Richard, will never be able to obtain 
for him, even were you 70 fpeat fifty thouſand 
words to Mr. Roſe in his favor. RowLand, the 
outcaſt of the eſtabliſhed church, is for ever ex- 
cluded from regular teftimonials : he is for ever 
excluded from Prieft's orders; and though you 
pretend you can make the Lords of the Treaſury 
do and undo every thing at your nod, yet you 
will not find a biſhop in England, nor even in 
your favourite Wales, who will admit Rowland 
into full orders. I believe 1 might go farther, 
and aſſert with great truth, that there is not one 
conſcientious clergyman who would, give cuher 
you, or him, a certificate of Jaund faith and in 
reachable ner als. 


* 


Wm * 
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As ſoon as I got my teſtimonial, I encloſed ft 
in a letter to you, and already anticipated the 
completion of your promiſe. I had totally for- 
gotten every former inſtance of your deception 
and falſhood. I waited upon your brother, vs 
vo wiſhed me to do. I need not add, that I went 
wich the ſincereſt ſentiments of peace and for- 
giveneſs. But how little did 1 know the impla- 
cable ſpirit of a pretended ſaint ?” The moment 
I entered the room, he rofe up from Mrs. Hill, 
and without taking the leaſt notice of my reſpect- 
ful falutation, or of my apology for calling by 
your deſire, he aſked me with a tone and look of 
unde ſcribable ſternneſs, © Are the contents of your 
pamphlet rx ux?“ Dear Sir,” ſaid I, * I hope 
you know me well enough to be convinced, that 
T am incapable of writing or publiſhing what 1 
did not believe to be true. But if there be any 
particular paſſage in my little pamphlet, which 
may have unintentionally given you RE : 
hope, upon your pointing it out, I ſhall be a 
to explain it to your ſatisfaction.“— The = 5 
an irritated tyger would be but an imperfect ſi- 
mile, to illuſtrate the rage, which thofe words 
of mildneſs excited in the frantic Rowland. He 
raved—He ſtormed—-He advanced with ex 
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tended arms and clenched fiſts, as if to ſtrike 
me; but ſoon he recoiled again, and ſeemed to 
be in an agony of paſſion. For above a minute, 
during this fit, he reſembled a confined ſcorpion, 
pointing his ſtings at himſelf, and exhibiting, in 
his own perſon, the ſtrange combination of the 
aſſailant and the ſufferer. At length the tempeſt 
burſt it growled—it lightened I heard theſe 
terrible words ; © Get out of my beaſe—Get out 
of my _— — 


peal upon Sel the thund'ring ſounds roſe higher, 
While from his eye-balls flaſt'd the living fire. 


But his thunders and his flaſhes ſpent their force 
againſt me in yain. Though I was ſhocked at 
his unprovoked violence, I fincerely pitied his 
ſufferings. —I turned round to Mrs. Hill, po- 
litely wiſhed her good morning, and withdrew, 
He till kept roaring, © Get out of my houfe— 
Get out of my houſe.” M oe be ts tbe man, thought 
I, who builds bis heuſe by unri lla, aud bis 
chambers oy 2277227 J c 


Such behaviour would have appeared to the 
wotally inexplicable, wow not ; the following very 
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laconic note from you, Sir Richard, cleared up 
the whole ev. 


« Sir Richard Hil begs to decline making 
« any application for Mr. Woolley.” 
| cc March sch, 1793. 


I read this note twice—1 could not believe the 
| firſt teſtimony of my ſenſes I could not 
think it poſſible, that a perſon of fortune, that a 
baronet, that a member of parliament, that a 
preacher of Chrift crucified ſhould have ſo little 
of the ſhame of man, or of the fear of God before 
his eyes, as to brave both by ſuch daring incon- 
liſtencies.—Notwithſtanding all the proofs you 
had before given me of your diſregard of truth 
and honour, I could hardly admit the poſſibility 
of your proceeding to theſe laſt exceſſes of bare- 
faced perfidy. What, to write to me on the 
fourth of March in ſuch conciliating terms —t0 


ive me ſuch Au ances of your ſincere wiſhes to 
erve me /—to point out the only requiſite, a cer- 
rificate of my faith and morals, which you pledge 
yourſelf to attend to with gladneſs !—and when, 
in two days after the receipt of your letter, I ſend 


<4 


you the teſtimonial required, you beg 10 decline 
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making any application for me! Ah! Sir Richard, 
how ſhort ſighted muſt ever; ſcoundrel be! How 
inſeparable are the two qualities of fool and vil- 
hin! Were you lilly enough to ſuppoſe, that 
you-could ſport with me in ſuch a manner wich 
impunity ? ? Were you fuch an ideot as to ima- 
gine that your title of baronet, and your privi- 
lege as member of parliament, though they might. 
perhaps ſkreen your back from a horſe- -whip, 
could {kreen the baſeneſs of your conduct from 
public expoſure ? Or laſtly, did you place your 
confidence in your pious looks, your ſanctified 
air, and all the external deceptions of hypocrity? 
Sir Richard, the pen of truth, like the ſpear of 
| Ichuriel, will ſoon touch you into form, and ex- 
hibit you in your real ſhape and genuine colours | 
to your king and country. | 


After the firſt emotions excited by the unbluſh- 
ing perfidiouſneſs of your note, the next thing 
that ſtruck me was its brevity,—a brevity ſo un- 
uſual with Sir Richard Hill, — wich the verboſe 
Sir Richard, —with Sir Richard, the merry- 
andrew, with Sir Richard, whoſe prolixity and 
whoſe waſte of words are become almoſt pro- 
verbiat! Wards, however, are che only things 

K 2 
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he has ever been known to waſte, This baronet 
from the Welch borders would ſooner babble out 
half the words of a dictionary, if he knew them, 
than part with one lock of goat's hair, or even a 
ſingle blade of a leek. How then, Sir Richard, 
did it happen that you confined yourſelf within 
ſuch narrow bounds in this note ? Is it becauſe 
you were totally incapable of inventing any ex- 
cuſe for this laſt act of baſeneſs? Or is it, that 
your hand, though hackneyed in writing dirty 
apologies, ſhrank from the infamy of enlarging 
on ſo foula meſſage ? But though you have been, 
for once, cautious and ſparing of words, I muſt 
beg leave to.unfold their meaning, and to place 
the few you have written, as well as the ſenti- 
ments of the writer, in a juſt. and conſpicuous 
* 


As you were fully aware of the inßmy of your 
| intended meſſage, you begin the note with your 
own title Six Richard Hill begs,” &c. You - 
flattered yourſelf, perhaps, that the word Six at 
the head of your name would ſpread ſuch a daz- 
zling luſtre over what was to follow, that I could 
not narrowly examine the latent raſcality. But 
how ignorant you muſt be of the nature and effect 


. 
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of a title! It ſpreads, indeed, a light on the 


words and actions of its poſſe for ; but that light 
only ſerves to diſplay his character more ſtrongly; 
it heiglitens and ſets off his virtues with mild ra- 
diance: but it alſo throws on his vices the moſt 


dreadful ſunſbine. A ticke of honours annext to 


the name of a worthle man, has been compared 
to the royal ſtamp tet upon baſe metal. The 
compariſon is not a bad one; but it is hardly 
ſtrong enough. A worthleſs baronet, or a worth- 
leſs lord, is ſomething worſe than a Birmingham 
counterfeit. I think I can give you a better idea 
of a title, and make you feel it. A title of ho- 
nour, hanging over the head of a ſcoundrel, is 
Uke an electrical conductor, to attract the public 
eye, and to direct the lightning of n ven- 


geance to its proper object. 


N I am ſorry, as you had the aku to ima- 
gine you could ſhield one end of your name by. 
your title, that you did not tack on to the other. 


end of it your farther diſtinction as the truly, 


conſtitutional repreſentative of an unpurchaſed, 


uninfluenced, incorruptible, and independent bo- 


rough. This would have given me an oppor- 
tunity of examining your parliamentary conſe- 


| Have turned out more to your honour than my 
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quence; and the enquiry, perhaps, would nor 
ſtrictures on your title. But your behaviour to- 
wards me in private life will cover you with 2 


Dad of difgrace heavy enough, without adding 
to it any part of the maſs of your public delin- 


quency. Let us therefore return to- your note. 


What does the titled « S1z Richard Hill beg,” 


and to whom does he addreſs his petition ? When 


4 man begs, he moſt beg ſomething, and of 
fomebody. © Six Richard Hill begs to decline,” 
&c. This may be agrecable to the idiom of 
your Welch neighbours ; but J am fure it is not 
Engliſh. You will ſay that ſomething is to be 
underſtood after the word Zegs. As you had nei- 
ther the candour nor the courage to fill up the 


_ ellipſis, I muſt do it for you. © Sir Richard 
Hill begs” of a poor clergyman, whom he had firſt 


endeavoured to frighten out of a juſt demand, 


and afterwards to cheat by falſe promiſes into a 


paſſive acquieſcence under every wrong! he begs 
of the poor clergyman not to publiſh the Saronets 
baſeneſs and perfidy, but tamely and filently to 
permit the ſaid baronet, © Sin Richard Hill, to de 


cline mating an application for Mr. Woolley.“ This; 


I; 


his cruelty any farther. But you are ingenious | 
in perſecusion alone. Either your own horrid ca- 
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Sir Richard, is what you geg of me but as yon 
rejected my juſt demand, you muſt not be ſur- 


priſed at my rejecting your unjuſt petition. Was 
it not enough that you, your brother, and the. 


gauge man ſhould have formed a plat, as I before 


obſerved, to chauſt me out of a /ittle gratuity for 


my ſervices ? Was it not enoguh, to have amuſed 
me with falſe hopes of your intereſt at the Trea- 
ſury, and to have deſerted me at the very hour 
when you might have been of ſome ſervice, and 


When I was forced to truſt ſolely to the juſtice or 


my application, and to preſent my memorial 
myſelf? Was it not enough, to endeavour to ter- 


rify me by your threats of a word to Mr. Roſe,” 


which was to rob me of my ſettled income 2 


chaplain of the Marſhalſea? Was it not enough, 
to have kept me for three or four years the victim 


of famine, oppreſſion, injuſtice, deluſive hopes, 
and inſulting menaces? One would think | that 
wn doux irguiſiteur, which may be properly tranſ- 
lated. 4 meibodiftical | baronet, could not carm 


price, or your brother's unrelenting ſpirit, ſug- 


geſted a new aggravation of every former wrong. 
Youwrite me a letter in the moſt impoſing ſtrain of 


urtful canting V ou aſſure me of your wiſhes to 


ſerve me V ou deſire me to get a teſtimonial 


You tell me how glad you will be to attend to it 
A ou do not infinuate the leaſt doubt of your 
being able to procure me a chaplaincy to a regi- 
ment——You fend me to trouble three clergymen 
of the utmoſt reſpectability to draw up and to 
figna certificate in my favor—but on my encloſing 
it in a letter to you, two days after I had received 
your fallacious incitements to procure it, you 
« beg,” in bad Engliſh, and without the leaſt ex- 
euſe for this weatbercock change of your ſenti- 
ments, or rather this ſhameleſs breach of your 
promiſe, © to decline making any application for 
r. This is too glaring to require, or even to 
admit of the leaſt illuſtration, 


Before I ſat down to prepare for exhibition a 
faithful review of your conduct, I wrote a few 
lines to you, expreſſing my aſtoniſhment at this 
Axſt forfeiture of your word, unaccompanied, as 
your avowal of it was, by any apology for ſuch a 
ſudden change of ſentiment and behaviour. Tou 
were now driven to the ue plus ultra of ſubter- 
fuges and deceptions: you grew deſperate; and, 
in that fit of deſpair, you reſolved to brave the 


* 


whole with mendacious effrontery. You ſlay, in 
your reply, dated Hawkſtone, Auguſt 11th, 
1793, that © 7/ i NOT IN YOUR POWER 70 pro- 
cure a chaplainſhip 40 6 regiment for me ; but that it 


CAN TING. 


18, IN YOUR POWER f get the ſalary withdrawn 


wobich was given to me at the Marſpalſea,” 


What a faral, unlucky pen your's is, Six“ 
Richard ! In deſcribing the extent of your own 


influence, you undeſignedly drew an exact picture 


of the Devil. Vou have no power to do me the 
leaſt ſervice, but all the power in the world to 
do me the moſt outrageous injury. If this be not 
in the true ſpirit of an infernal fiend, mankind 
have hitherto been groſsly miſtaken in their ideas 
of that character. In the ſtrongeſt fallies of my 


indignation at your baſeneſs, I always compared 


you to ſmaller objects of abhorence: but you 


yourſelf have ſuggeſted a prototype, which you 
ſeem defirous. of copying, and which is fo horrid, 


that; human fancy cannot conceive any, thing 
more deteſtable. 


C SIR Richard's s income is no leſs than 16,000), per ann. 
Sir Rowland's muſt be great from Surrey Chapel! Sir 


Gauze-man 1s doing well in Milk Street; and they are all 
good Chriſtians !!! 5 | 


L 
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Your letter of the eleventh of Auguſt contains 
many other extraordinary particulars, which 


might be made the ſubject of the ſevereſt anim- 


adverfion. But I do not wiſh to goad you to 
madneſs, or to death—On the contrary, it is 
my earneſt prayer, in return for all your cruelty, 
that the flaſhes of public confuſion, which you 
muſt now feel, may excite you to avert, by a 
ſpeedy and fincere repentance, the more dreadful 
tghtnings of your offended God. 


With theſe ſentiments I remain, 
Your 1 &c. 


WM. WOOLLEY. 
No. 85, Blackman Street, 
Borough of Southwark, 


Jan. 21, 1794. 


— 1 Murus ab efto, 


Nil yy Alu: nulla palleſcere Calpa. 


. . Every one who reads this Pamphler muſt 
confeſs that I have been ufed exceedingly ill, 
and think at the ſame time that I deferve well 
of my country, and ought to have a Biſboprick 
—and that Sir Richard, Sir Rowland, and 

the Gauze-man muſt be curious Chriſtians! 


